











T he life and customs of the 
Indians is of engrossing in¬ 
terest to every American. The 
wild nomadic life; the heroic 
hopeless struggle against the 
invading white settlers; the 
tales of feats of skill and 
endurance in chase and battle; 
all these have clothed the 
Indian in a glamour of glory 
not enjoyed by any other prim¬ 
itive people. 

Mr. Dengler has devoted 
long years himself to the 
study of tribal life and hab¬ 
it. Here in this book he 
has collected old prints of 
famous chiefs, of religious 
festivities, of war-dances, and 
of every-day functions. For 
each picture he has written 
a short, interesting explana- 
nation of the various events 
depicted. He also explains 
the items of dress and deco¬ 
ration and points out their 
significance to the Indian. 
Any normal child (as well as 
the adult who wishes to cor¬ 
rect his false, romantic no¬ 
tions about the American 
Savage) will examine the pic¬ 
tures with avid interest; and 
when he has gone through 
the book, he will have an 
accurate knowledge of the 
life of the American Indian. 
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THE JACKET DECORATION 

is copied from a painted bison skin, and depicts a battle. The prairie 
Indians often painted their deeds of valour on the inner side of their 
bison skin robes. In the lower left hand corner of the opened out 
jacket, is a dead man, scalped, and his conqueror standing- over him 
triumphantly waving his scalp. Over, still to the left, is a fallen warrior; 
tlis discharged musket lies under him. Brandishing his tomahawk an 
other warrior rides off on his piebald horse. The right hand side, over, 
shows a bison; in the center a struggle between two fighters; under, 
a rider charges against an Indian on foot shooting his bow. Right, on 
the edge, a sorely wounded fighter. - 

FRONTISPIECE 

Monje thanake — the great walker. An Iowa chief. The crown of 
his head is adorned with a kind of brush made of deerstail-hairs dyed 
red. From the perforated rim of the ear hang beads, around the neck 
Wampum strings. Face and cheeks are to a large extent painted 
black as a sign of mourning. In the arm rests the flat tomahawk, 
riflebutt- shaped, with a broad, ornamented iron-blade. 

Printed in Germany September 1923 
All rights reserved 



PREFACE 

The Indian as inhabitant of the prairies and the forests is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing in North America. Whole tribes have been wiped out not only 
in wars with the white race but largely by the culture and civilization intro¬ 
duced by the latter. Of other tribes, scanty remnants only are left, and 
these, too, dwindle away from day to day. Few remained and managed to 
adapt themselves to the altered conditions introduced by the Europeans. 
Although nowadays no powder and shot, nor poison or infectious diseases 
destroy whole tribes, the tracts of land still left for the Indians are permanent 
objects of greed for white land grabbers, who, unfortunately, are not always 
unsuccessful. 

One cannot say that the Indians are becoming extinct. Their numbers 
are not decreasing. Schools are now being established for them, and their 
education and instruction is looked after, but by all that it is aimed to as¬ 
similate them, and the Indian savage is vanishing. One may fitly say, the 
Indian as Indian is being swallowed up by civilisation. When the first 
Europeans came to North America, the Indians had attained a certain stage 
of culture, some tribes even a very high one, for instance the Pueblo tribes 
of Arizona and New Mexico, also the great races of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Peru and Colombia. 

The tribes of the North American East and of the Prairie, which are 
described in this volume, had a degree of civilization as well, although they 
lived in mud houses, huts made of bark, and in tents made of skins. They often 
were almost naked; many of them were wandering huntsmen; but their social 
and other institutions, their customs and their ways of viewing things ranged 
them far higher than the ordinary savage. They had their village commu¬ 
nities and certain ranks which performed religious and police duties. They 
also had a developed taste and love for art which is plainly demonstrated 
by their ornaments, clothes, arms, ceremonial insignia, and in their dwell¬ 
ings. Their manners and morals and their laws were frequently better than 
those of the whites with whom they came into contact. 

The main object of this work is to illustrate the life of the Indians from 
the time they came into contact with white races up to the middle of the 
19 th century. Everyone in his youth devoured story books of the Red Indians, 
now their heroes are depicted as they really were. One can see them in 
their wigwams and huts, on their fields and hunting grounds, at war, in joy 
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and in grief. Here the frequently falsely pictured Aborigine of America is 
presented as a human being. 

The pictures have been selected from the old classical works about 
the Indian, and reproduced with descriptive text. This book makes no claim 
to completeness. Good old engravings are rare and incomplete. 

The illustrations are from the work of the following artists: 

Theodore de Bry , the author of the oldest, utilized work, was never 
himself in America, but copied the best, authentic works in England. 

Samuel de Champlain, born in Brouage, Saintonge in 1567, was one of 
the keenest and most successful French explorers in North America. He 
completed Cartiers’ explorations and founded Quebec in 1608. His best book 
of explorations, “Voyages and Discoveries in ‘New France’ from 1615—1618,” 
appeared in Paris in 1627, and a new edition in 1830. 

Champlain was the first Governor of “New France” (Canada). He was 
clever and bold, one of the outstanding men in the noble group who were 
engraving the history of France in North America. 

He died in Quebec on Christmas Day, 1635. 

The French Jesuit Lafiteau’s book, is one of the most accurate and 
best Indian volumes. The pictures, in several cases, were taken from older 
works, and freshly engraved in Paris. Lafiteau’s is the first exhaustive ethno¬ 
graphical Indian volume, and is incomparable as a source book of the 
highest worth. 

Benjamin West, the American painter, was born in Springfield, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, October 10, 1738. He went to Rome (Italy) in 1760, and from there, 
in 1763, to England. He helped to found the Royal Academy, and was 
elected President in 1792. He painted the altars and windows of the High 
Chapel of Windsor. He gathered much inspiration from classical antiquity, 
but still his most famous works are the historical paintings of his time. We 
reproduce, here, one of the best known, “Death of General Wolfe,” the 
original of which is in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. 

West died in London, March 11, 1820. 

The work of M’Kenney and Hall contains many portraits of famous 
and prominent Indians; most of whom were painted when they came as 
ambassadors from their tribes to Washington. The text is partly the per¬ 
sonal stories told by these Indians, and in part compiled from older works. 

George Catlin, the American painter and traveler, journeyed over most 
of North America, and lived with many different tribes. His books, though 
they are still good source-books, unfortunately idealized his subjects, and 
his ethnographical pictures, are of much less value than Bodmer’s paintings. 
Yet it must be taken into consideration that he was self-educated, and be¬ 
trayed, by the abundance of his materials, into portraying too much. 

Prince Maximilian of Wied travelled among the North American Indians 
from 1832—1834. The paintings in his volume were painted by his com¬ 
panion, Bodmer, the Swiss artist. 
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Henry Rowe Schoolcraft travelled extensively among the Indians; and, 
when he was an Indian agent, married the grand-daughter of an Indian chief. 
He is the discoverer of the source of the Mississippi. His complete works 
are one of the best authorities on the customs of the Indian. 

Rudolf Friedrich Kurz, born January 8, 1818 in Berne, Switzerland, 
was destined by his parents to become a tanner, but pursued his own in¬ 
clinations in his studies, first at Berne and then later at Paris. He went to 
North America in 1846 for the special purpose of gathering material in his 
study of the Indians, and returned to Berne six years later with sketch-books 
full of material. From 1856 until his sudden death in 1871, he taught 
drawing, and what with that and his studies and painting, his whole time 
was crowded with work. His entire life, he lived in hardships and depri¬ 
vations, but, nevertheless: never lost his enthusiasm in his life work, the 
acquisition of knowledge of the Indian. t_t 




{HUSBANDRY. The work in the fields was divided among- the sexes. The 
men tilled the soil with hoes made from tortoise shells, shoulderblades of 
deer, and the like, tied to sticks; the women dug holes in the ground into 
which the seeds (maize, beans) were laid. The harvest was the work of 
the women; while the men pursued the chase. (After De Bry.) 



MASKED HUNTING was generally practised. The hunters disguised them¬ 
selves in deerskins, carefully prepared for the purpose, then skilfully imi¬ 
tating the movements of the animals and armed with bow and arrows, they 
crawled towards the deer and killed the unsuspecting animals at close range. 

(After an engraving; of De Bry.) 


A. J. I. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR BY THE TIMUCUA. The warriors selected 
for this purpose crept by night into the precincts of the village of the enemy 
and stuck into the road arrows the feathered ends of which were decorated 
with strands of human hair. The mode of hair-dressing of these Indians is 
especially noteworthy. From them emanated the practice of scalping which 
spread over the whole of northern America and was largely participated in 
by the white conquerors. (After an engraving- of De Bry.) 



CEREMONY BEFORE COING OUT TO WAR. The warriors, naked 
down to the breechcloth, painted, decorated with ear-plugs, feathers and 
skins, armed with bow and arrow, spears and clubs, squatted on the 
ground in a circle. In the center of this circle a fire was burning and 
near it two vessels with water have been placed. The chief, stepping 
into the middle, took a cup of water from one vessel, then scattered 
the contents around with the words“Thus shall ye spill the blood of 
the enemies.” He then poured water from the other vessel on the fire, 
saying: “Thus shall ye annihilate your enemies.” (After De Bry.) 








NIGHT ATTACK ON A VILLAGE OF THE ENEMY. The huts of the 
village surrounded by palisades are set afire by shooting at them arrows 
to which burning tufts of grass are fastened. (After De Bry.) 


SCALPING AND MUTILATING the fallen enemies with knives made 
from split reed. The scalp was carried off. Arms and legs were also taken 
away as trophies and an arrow was driven through the rump into the 
bodies, which, thus mutilated, were left on the battlefield, food for vul¬ 
tures and wolves. (After De Bry.) 









TIMUCUA WOMEN SACRIFICING THEIR HAIR. The wid< 

their hair to the lobes of the ears and scattered it as a sacrifice 
placed on the graves the weapons and drinking cups of the dea 
to marry again until the hair grew below their shoulders. (A 


le graves, 
ey were 






TIMUCUA WASHING GOLD. The Timucua and other Indians of Florida often \ 
The gold they obtained by washing the sands of the rivers that carried it from the 
Ditches were dug in the rivers and in these the heavy goldbearing sand deposited. Th< 
already considerably cleaned was then scooped out in large receptacles and completely w 
current of water, the gold remaining. This was then taken to the villages and there \ 






TAH TSCHI (derived from Dutch) in his 47 th year, a famous and wise Cherokee chief, in the 
costume of the thirties of the 19 th century. He killed with his own hand, before the year 1830, 
26 enemies, and was equally feared by Indians and whites. (After a lithograph, M'Kenney and Hall.) 
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SEQUOYA. Sequoya, properly Sikwayi, born in the Cherokee village of Taskigi in Tennessee 
about 1760, was the son of a German trader named Gist (probably Geist) and of the daughter of 

a Cherokee chief of Echota. He grew up with his tribe as an Indian, without any education, became 

a hunter and fur-trader and was also known as a skilled worker in silver. At a rather early age 
he was wounded so severely in an accident while hunting that he was crippled for life. There 
was now an end for ever to the chase, but his active spirit occupied itself with other questions, 
and without taking any notice of the derision of his companions, he began in 1809 to evolve a 
system of writing for his people. In 1821 the work was completed. He submitted it to an assembly 
of chiefs who gave it their approval, and the eagerness of the members of his tribe to learn was 
so great, that after a few months thousands were able to read and write. In 1824 parts of the 
Bible were printed in Cherokee on a press belonging to the tribe, and in 1828 the first newspaper 
of the Cherokee Indians, “The Cherokee Phoenix”, printed in Cherokee and English, made its 

appearance. Up to this day newspapers and books are printed in Cherokee. Sequoya’s syllabary 

is one of the most perfect alphabets. In 1823 Sequoya emigrated to the western division of his 
tribe in Arkansas and there put up his permanent abode. From here he undertook innumerable 
journeys to the different Indian tribes, trying indefatigably to collect the fundamental material for 
a common script and language. In this, however, he was not successful. On the last of these 
journeys, which was undertaken to trace a lost Cherokee tribe, this eminent man died, in August 1843 
near San Fernando, Tamaulipas, Mexico. (After M'Kenney and Hall.) 






fDIANS FISHING. Fish, the chief food of the Virginian Indians, were speared or 
i-nets. This method was especially employed in connection with the fish-walls which 
reeds or twigs in shallow water. At about the middle of this long fence was an 
led into the trap. Of 2 to 4 communicating chambers the last one alone was closed. 

(After De Bry.) 
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THE OPEN VILLAGE SECOTA, surrounded with fields and gardens. A. House in which 
the mummies of the chiefs are preserved. B. Place of prayer. C. Festival place; Indians in 
festive dance. D. The festive board. E. Tobacco- and Sunflower garden. F and G. Maize 
fields with the field-guard in a small raised hut near F. H. Youg Indian corn (maize). J. Squash 
field. K. Place with council-fire. L. Watering place on the river. (After De Bry.) 




CHIEFS OF THE SECOTAN INDIANS, inVirginia in the 16'h Cen¬ 
tury. Dress made of an apron of soft-tanned deerskin, ornamented 
with fringes, worn in front, only, by the men. The hair is tied 
into a knot behind the ears. In the middle of the head, from 
forehead to the nape of the neck runs a brushlike comb. For 
adornment they painted the body, hung shell-pendants in the ears and 
long strings of beads made from seashells or cold-beaten copper 
around neck and wrist. The wrist of the bow-hand is ornamented 
by a leather wristguard with broad clasp of copper, serving at 
the same time as protection against the blow of the bow string. 
The quiver hangs behind on the belt. Note the long strong 
weapons of these “foot-Indians” of the East compared with the 
almost daintily small bows and arrows of the later mounted tribes 
of the prairie. (After De Bry.) 



DISTINGUISHED WOMEN OF THE SECOTAN INDIANS. 

The dress consists of a soft apron of deerskin reaching in front 
and behind to the middle of the thigh. The hair, which is not 
very long, is cut straight across the forehead and held together 
by a string. The body is painted, and shells in the ears are 
used for embellishment. In the background Indians spearing fish. 

(After De Bry, Admiranda narratio.) 






MAKING THE DUGOUT CANOE. A tree of sufficient height and 
thickness was felled by fire, divided into suitable pieces and then hollowed 
out with fire and seashells. A man near the tree pokes the fire and fans 
it, another removes the charred parts of the tree with a seashell. 

(After De Bry.) 


SECOTAN INDIANS FRYING FISH. Those for which there is no room on 
top of the grill are put on stakes around the fire. One man brings the fish in 
a woven carrying basket, another one stands ready to receive them with a 
wooden fork. (After De Brv.> 
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POMETACOMET, A CHIEF OF THE WAMPANOAG. He shows how quickly the Indian 
lost his original appearance. Dressed in a white shirt and a blanket, with wampum-belts 
around neck and loins, a wampum-band like a diadem on the head (the greater part of 
which is shaven), light moccasins on the feet — thus we see the mightiest and most 
feared chief of the Wampanoag (“King Philip”, as the Puritans called him). When the 
Puritans landed in New England they were kindly received by the Indians. Massasoit, the 
chief of the Wampanoag, proved himself exceedingly considerate and helpful. But the 
white immigrants grew in number, and after Massassoit’s death he and his friendly support 
were soon forgotten. The Puritans who had been driven from England on account of 
their religion soon began to worry and persecute the Indians on account of their “heathenish” 
worship, and Pometacomet, the grandson of Massassoit, tried in vain to oppose them. At last 
open hostilities broke out, the so-called “King Philip’s war” which, after a few initial 
successes of the Indians, ended for them in a fight of desperation, in which the pious 
Puritans incited a veritable man-hunt by offering premiums for heads and scalps. More 
and more the power of Pometacomet declined until at last he was betrayed and killed 
on August 8, 1676. (From Bancroft’s History of the United States.) 
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KISHKALWA. A Shawnee chief. The front half of the skull is shaven from ear to ear. The 
lower rim of the ear is slit and then artificially stretched; the cord which is thus formed is adorned 
with thin capsules and rings of silver. In the scalplock feathers and embroidered ribbons are 
fastened; in the pierced nose silver ornaments. (After M’Kenney and Hall.) 




‘Flying- clouds”. A Shawnee warrior with widely stretched ear-rims, and fac( 
(After a coloured lithograph from M’Kenney and Hall. 


PETA KUTA 

painted red. 




[uois chief of the tribe of the Mohawks. Ch< 
alplock, which is ornamented with red dye, ri 


HUNTING WITH PENS AND TRAPS. The Iroquois were mainly tillers of the soil but the men 
also diligently pursued the chase. The usual mode of hunting was by stalking, though drives were 
also held. With shouting and rattles the game was driven between two fences that converged at 
one end, at the narrow exit of which they were killed with spears and arrows by the hunters 
posted there. Often, too, nooses were used in connection with a jerking trap. Usually the animal 
got caught in this noose while running, was jerked up and could then be killed without 
difficulty 0 (After Champlain.) 



FIGHT WI1H IROQUOIS. The first Europeans with whom the feared Iroquois came into conflict were the French under the brave and daring- 
discoverer Samuel de Champlain. He was on friendly terms with the united Alonquin tribes of the Montagnais, and with them went to war against 
the Iroquois on several occasions. On these the latter experienced for the first time the terrible effect of firearms and suffered great defeats. Still, 
they remained dangerous opponents. Behind palisades and stockades they entrenched themselves and fought like bears. On this picture the French 
under Champlain and Le Sieur des Prairies, together with the allied Indians, are seen attacking a circular entrenchment of the Iroquois. The French are 
using their rifles, their brown allies are sending a hail of arrows into the Iroquois defences and, protected by large shields, steal up close to the 
stockade, perhaps to set fire to it. An Indian is felling a tree growing nearby, in order to batter a breech into the defences by its fall. One of the 
Iroquois has made off, perhaps to fetch help; he is swimming across the river, pursued by his enemies. — Affairs took a turn before long. The Iroquois 
succeeded in obtaining rifles and ammunition from the Dutch and soon regained their preponderance in war which they now carried on against their 
enemies without mercy. The league of the Hurons was completely broken up by them. (Oeuvres de Champlain.) 
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CHIPPEWA WOMAN WITH CHILD. Cradles and perambulators in our sense were unknown to 
the Indians. Like many other nature-races the Indian women carried their children on their backs. The 
child was placed in a warmly lined bag- from which the head protruded. This bag- was fastened on 
a board of corresponding length and breadth, or among many tribes on a frame made of twigs. A strong 
broad wooden shackle went around the head of the child for its protection. On this wooden bow 
were tied sundry gaily coloured trifles to amuse the child. When travelling, the woman carried 
the little one on her back by a carrying-strap that went around her own forehead. The prairie-Indians 
hung these cradle-boards to the saddles of their horses. Among some tribes the head of the child was 
fastened with a broad band, or often even with a small board, the pressure of which gave the head 
a flattened shape. This custom has given the name of “flatheads” to several of these tribes. 

(After a lithograph of M'Kenney and Hall). 



WIGWAMS OF THE WINNEBAGO, of oval groundplan and domelike build, covered with pieces 
of bark or reed-mats, the home of the northwestern forest tribes. The framework consists of thin 
poles stuck into the earth and bent tog-ether at the top. As in the round tepee (the skin-tent of 
the prairie-Indians) the fire is built in the center. (After an engraving- of S. Eastman, Capt. U. S. Army.) 



FISHING TROUGH THE ICE. The Indians cut holes into the ice of the rivers and lakes and 
then erected tents over them so as to delay the freezing- over of the holes as long as possible. 
Warmly wrapped up, the fisherman watched by the hole, his spear in his hand. As soon as a 
fish rose to take breath a thrust, sure and quick as lightning, landed the struggling animal. 

(Schoolcraft, The Red Man of America, after an engraving.) 






RICE HARVEST. For many tribes, particularly the Menominee, the wild water rice, Zea aquatica, growing 
frequently in the swamp-districts of the big lakes, constituted the chief vegetable food. The women used 
to go out in birch-canoes, bent the rice by bunches over the gunwale of the boat and beat the ripe grain 
into it with wooden mallets. Threshing was done by the young men. They had to wash their feet care¬ 
fully, received new moccasins from their girls and then amid frolic and laughter danced in the flat holes 
into which the rice had been poured, until the grain was threshed out as cleanly as possible. 

(After an engraving- by Schoolcraft.) 



A MEDICINE-MAN CURING THE SICK. In the opinion of the Indians most maladies were caused 
by spirits which the medicine-man tried to drive away by religious incantations and shaking of a rattle, 
after he had previously cleaned himself by a sweat-bath. The patient is lying covered with a buffalo 
skin in a tepee roofed with tanned hides sewn together. The medicine-man is sitting by his side rattling 
and chanting. The somewhat monotonous strain and the noise of the rattle have a soothing and sop¬ 
orific effect, particularly in cases of fever. The medicine-men had, however, knowledge — by no means 
unimportant— of anatomy and healing heibs and often used this with success along with their magic cures. 

(Schoolcraft. The Red Man.) 






SUGAR HARVEST. Towards the end of winter, when the sap began to rise in the trees the Indians went out into the maple-forests to make sugar. 
A hole was cut into the bark of the tree (Acer saccharinum) and into this a wooden pipe or conduit driven, through which the sap ran from the bark 
into a vessel placed underneath. The sap was then boiled in large metal kettles bought from white traders and then cooled in sundry receptacles of 
wood and birch-bark, where it crystallized and remained for later use. Birchtrees and Sugarpine also furnished the coveted sweet. (After Schoolcraft.) 








AN HOUR OF LEISURE 


The Indians appreciated sociable gatherings, where t 
smoke, tell stories, joke and laugh. There the men generally sat with crossed lej 
up knees, the women always with their legs stretched to one side. To sit with legs 
considered very unbecoming for women. (Afi 


Irawn- 


THE FIRE OF THE DEAD. On the 
and deeds of valour of the deceased, 
which was lit on four successive night' 
was supposed to take. 


grave a pole was erected bearing an inscription of the name 
Some forest tribes of the East used to build on this a fire 
5 ; for that long the journey of the soul to the spirit world 

(After Schoolcraft.) 
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THE GREAT FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD OF THE HURONS was celebrated every ten to 
twelve years. All those who had died within this period were then placed into one large common 
grave. The relatives took the dead from their tombs or from the scaffold, removed whatever 
parts of flesh were still adhering, and, crying and lamenting caressed the bones. Wrapped in 
skins, often beautifully decorated, the bundles of bone were then carried in impressive processions to 
the common place of burial. In an opening of the forest a large pit — about 10 yards wide and 3 yards 
deep — was dug, and surrounded by a high, strong scaffolding. On this the bundles of the 
dead together with presents believed to come from the deceased were suspended. Then followed 
a game of arms in honour of the dead. In this both sexes took part to win the presents as 
prizes. Late in the afternoon the interment took place. With songs of mourning the dead were 
taken out of their coverings and put into the pit which was closed with treetrunks, stones and 
earth, while melancholy dirges were sung. (After an estampe from Lafiieur, Moeurs des Sauvages.) 
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OTTAWA CANOE. The light birchbark canoes in the district of the big lakes had, as a rule, 
high bows and sterns, as protection from the big waves. It is probable that the use of sails was 
not known to the Indians until they learned it from the Europeans. (After Schoolcraft.) 



THE SACRED DANCE OR MEDICINE-DANCE. The order of the sacred dance formed a 
secret league after the fashion of our Free Masons, but in contradistinction to the latter women 
and children could also belong. The distinguishing mark was the “medicine-bag”, generally a 
completely prepared animal skin: otter, mink, raven, falcon, snake. The dance itself at which 
new members were initiated and old ones promoted into higher grades took place in a large 
wigwam open at both ends, specially constructed for this purpose. (Schoolcraft.) 
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THE BALLGAME, usually known by the French-Canadian term “La crosse” was the favorite 
pastime of the Indians. On a large level field two goal-posts were erected; the players — often 
several hundred persons — divided into two teams — were provided with rackets. First came the 
ballgame-dance participated in also by the women, but separately from the men. Then the women 
withdrew, the umpire tossed the ball high up into the air and both parties rushed to catch it 
with their rackets and tried to drive it through their goal. It was against the rules to touch the 
ball with the hands. Often one village challenged another one and enormous stakes were wagered. 
In this game, which put the highest demands on strength and dexterity, serious injuries often 
occurred, particularly when it was played on the ice. But these never disturbed the harmony. 

(Schoolcraft.) 





INDIAN BALLPLAYERS 


were lightly clad in summer. They painted and adorned themselves most beautifully. 
Choctaw player and two Dakota Indians in ballplayers dress. The game was, generally speaking, the same even 
in details in the various tribes, (After 


The picture shows a 
rywhere, differing only 
;r Cahlin’s Indian Portfolio). 
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STRIKING THE WAR-POLE. When a chief had decided upon war he invited all men to a 
meeting-. They sat in a larg-e circle around a pole driven into the ground. The chief stepped to 
the side of the pole; delivered a stirring- speech; intoned the war-song, and with a loud war-whoop 
drove his red-painted axe into the pole. One warrior after the other then got up, joined the song 
with strong voice, drove his weapon into the pole, and danced the war dance. Finally all the 
warriors were dancing around the pole amid drum-beating, song and war-whoops. All who had 
struck the pole were obliged to take part in the campaign. (After Schoolcraft.) 



FIGHTS ON THE WATER were not infrequent among the tribes living on the banks of the big 
rivers and the lake-shores. Sometimes regular naval battles were fought. The Iroquois, at other 
times the most feared and successful warriors of North-America, frequently lost in engagements on 
the water, because they were at a disadvantage with their heavy, unwieldy elmbark boats, against 
the light easily moving birchbark canoes of the Algonquins, the Ojibways, the Crees, the Nenenots etc. 

(Schoolcraft.) 






I Hh JrLUlVlb 1 ONE GAME. The Indians played ga 
plumstones or thirteen carved pieces of bone, belon 
seated on an animal-skin spread on the ground. He a 
pieces roll over several times and the points are 
it at games of hazard or games of skill. They put 
lasted several days. 









1 KAlNbrUK 1 Uh 1 Hb WUUNUED. The wounc 
battle not only by the victor but, whenever possible 
warriors, stretchers were made from poles and skin: 
gently and as quickly as possible. 


d and dead were taken from the field of 
also by the vanquished. For the wounded 
and on these they were carried home as 
(After Schoolcraft, The Red Man.) 


VICTORIOUS WARRIORS RESTING WITH THEIR PRISONERS. Wh< 


prisoners had 

been taken in a campaign their hair was at once dressed and their faces painted after 
the fashion of the victors, so that from a distance they might not be easily recognised 
as prisoners. In forced marches the homeward journey was made. When rests became 
necessary the prisoners were tied with outstretched limbs to four posts driven into the 
ground. Also a rope was slung round their necks, the other end being tied to the neck of the 
guard to whose special care they had been entrusted. (After Lafiteau, Moeurs des Sauvages.> 
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RETURN OF THE WARRIORS WITH SCALPS AND PRISONERS. On the approach 
to their home-village the victors sent a runner ahead to inform the village chiefs of the 
outcome of the campaign. The whole populace, armed with sticks, clubs, rods etc., drew 
up in two rows to receive the captured foes in the appropriate manner. In a long procession, 
marching one behind the other, the victors made their entry. First came the warriors with 
the scalps, shouting the scalp-cry, followed by the adorned prisoners singing their death-song 
to which they beat time with rattles. All the inhabitants struck them. The prisoners ran 
the gauntlet to a pole raised in the middle of the village. They were then tied to it 
to await their fate. (After Lafiteau.) 



THE TORTURE. All prisoners were proposed for adoption. If this was accepted the man 
concerned was saved: he was well cared for and looked upon as a full member of the tribe. 
But when adoption was declined a terrible fate awaited him. Naked, painted black, he was 
tied fast to stakes on a platform, and there slowly tortured to death by fire. The Indians, 
who at other times could be amiable and goodhearted, showed on these occasions a cruelty 
rarely met with. But the prisoner set all his pride into enduring the torture without a 
murmur; often he extolled his own deeds of valour in a song of praise and jeered at his 
torturers to his last breath. When in this manner he had at last succumbed as a brave 
man, his enemies drank his blood or bedaubed themselves with it, so that they might become 
as courageous and enduring as he. (After an engraving from Lafiteau.) 






DEATH OF THE ENGLISH GENERAL WOLFE, IN THE BATTLE OF THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM NEAR QUEBEC, ON SEPTEMBER 13, 1759. 

To the left in the foreground we see an Iroquois chief in his war dress. He is nearly naked, painted, and decorated with feathers, beads and silver-pendants. 
He carries a richly ornamented rifle, tomahawk and hunting-bag. Sorrowfully he looks upon the dying general who, like his gallant opponent Montcalm, 
the leader of the French, was much liked by the Indians on account of his kind character. Behind the Iroquois chief stands a ranger or “coureur des bois” 
in half European, half Indian dress. (After an engraving by C. Gathenberg 1743—1792, original painting- by Benjamin West 1738—1820.) 
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CEREMONY OF PEACE. The documents of the Eastern Indians were the Wampum belts, long 
broad sashes woven from dark violet and white beads made from seashells- The patterns of these 
belts had meanings. When peace was concluded they were ceremoniously handed over with an 
explanation of their signs. They were kept in the care of a respected man who had to make a 
careful mental note of the meaning and who was thus the keeper of the archives of his tribe. 
Red-painted Wampum belts were used as a declaration of war. (After Lafiteau.) 



CALUMET DANCE. In the middle and southern parts of northern America the “calumet”, 
the so-called pipe of peace (the use of which was, however, known also to the Eastern tribes) 
took the place of the Wampum belts. Originally it was a tobacco pipe the stem of which was 
ornamented in various colours with eagle and owl — feathers, duck and wood-pecker—heads and 
other symbols. The carrier of the peace calumet and his companions were everywhere inviolable 
and could venture even into hostile tribes. The colour of the peace calumet was white, green 
or blue; that of the war calumet red. (Lafiteau, Moeurs des Sauvages.) 







SAUK AND MESHKWAKI INDIANS (“FOXES”). It was more the manner of dressing the hair 
than the painting of the face that was the important distinguishing mark of the tribes. The tribes 
of the East usually shaved off all the hair with the exception of the scalplock, the Indians of the 
plains, however — at least after horses had been introduced — wore their hair long. The Sauk and 
Meshkwaki belonged to the tribes with shaven heads. Frequently a brushlike ornament of red- 
colored deerstail hair was worn, but the right to this ornament had first to be earned by warlike 
deeds. The eagle’s feather with a rattlesnake’s rattle in the head-ornament of the Sauk signifies a 
successful horse-robbery. Both Indians are wearing rich wampum ornaments in the rims of their ears 
and around their necks. Osakiwug (from which “Sauk” is derived) means “people of the yellow 
earth”, Meshkwakiwug “people of the red earth”. (Wied, Reise im Inneren Noi-damerikas, 1832-34.) 




TEPEES OF THE ASSINIBOIN. 







A CAMP OF THE PIEGAN INDIANS. The moveable tent-villages of the plains tribes were generally built in a large circle, the main entrance to which, as 
well as the entrances to the individual tepees were always facing East. In the middle of the large open space used as a village common were the council- 
tent and the tepees of the camp-police, who maintained rather a severe regime. The village community was divided into several sections; every section and 
every tepee had its fixed place in the camp-circle and the camp-police watched rigorously that the once determined order was constantly preserved. At night 
the horses were driven into the camp-circle and hitched to posts in front of the tepees of the owners. A huge number of dogs did their part in protecting 
the village. The Paikanni, usually written “Piegan”, are a subdivision of the large tribe of the Algonquin Blackfeet Indians. (After Wied.) 
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WINTER-VILLAGE OF THE MINN1TAREE. The permanent winter-villages consisting- of earth-houses among- some of the plains tribes were mostly situated 
in narrow valleys protected from the wind. The long- wintertime was whiled away with occasional hunts, games and social entertainments. The hoop-game 
which was known in different varieties all over North America was very popular. A little wooden hoop and two poles form the requisites of the game. 
The hoop thrown with a powerful swing was rolled aproos a level lit of grand. The players ran after it and threw their poles to both sides of the hoop 
when the latter fell over. Poles and hoops carried marks and according to the way in which these marks were lying the points were counted. In an other 
variety of the game the hoop was covered with a network and had to be hit as nearly as possible in the center by the point of the pole thrown at it 
from one side. (After an engraving: by Desmadryl from Wied.) 






VILLAGE OF THE MANDAN ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. Some prairie tribes, such as the Mandan and Pawnee lived in permanent villages in houses 
which consisted of wooden frames to which mud had been plastered. These houses were built so large and firmly that in fine weather the occupants 
often spent their time on the roofs. In the foreground the women are using the peculiar bull-boats. These boats which served only for crossing rivers, and 
never for longer journeys, were made of a framework of light willow-twigs covered with buffalo-hide. They looked like reversed umbrellas without the handle. 
Their handling required skill and experience. (An engraving by Salathe after a picture by C. Bodmer.) 







ODJIBWAY WIDOW. She carries the “bundle of the dead” made from a blanket of her deceased 
husband and containing- part of his clothing and ornaments, and, most important of all, a few hairs 
of his head. During the whole period of mourning, lasting one year, the widow carries this bundle 
with her on all her errands and keeps it near while working. This custom was also observed 
by the eastern Dakotas. (After M’Kcnney and Hall.) 




INTERIOR OF AN EARTH-HOUSE. As in all Indian dwellings, the site of the fire, was in the center and lowered a little 
into the ground. Behind the fire, opposite the entrance, was the place of the owner and head of the family, to his left the 
seat of honour for guests. To the right and left of the entrance were stalls for horses. The human inhabitants generally 
occupied the space within the four main supports of the house-frame. The sleeping berths consisted of a low frame, over 
which was laid a mat made from thin willow-twigs turned up at both ends like the back of a chair. They were generally 
arranged along the side of the walls. Household utensils, arms and articles of clothing were hung on the beams of the frame. 

(After a painting by C. Bodmer.) 





SOHONAPOTHANJI (“He slew three Sioux”), Iowa chief. He wears a band woven with beads 
around the forehead, bead-pendants in the lobes and rims of the ears and a shell-disk suspended 
on a chain of beads around the neck. The handle of his war-axe is wound with red cloth, and 
brassbells are fastened to the broad side of the axe. The darkblue hand painted over the mouth 
signifies that he was wounded by the enemy. His body is painted with broad yellow and green 
horizontal stripes. Age 21 years. (After M’Kenney and Hall.) 




>f aWashashe warrior 
: le soldat du chien - 


LE SOLDAT DU CHENE: Osage warrior. Type < 
hairdress!). The name is probably corrupted from 




.NS. The picture shows a group of Crow Indians or Absoroka — “birdpeople” — as they call themselves, in their beautiful costume. 

the left is completely dressed in leather shirt, leggings and moccasins, all richly painted and embroidered with porcupine quills, 
le wears feathers as a war-distinction, around the neck a collar of claws of grizzly-bears which he has killed himself, in his left 
a fan of eagle-feathers. The other warriors are clad lightly with breechcloths and moccasins and wear large buffalo-robes which 
lidered and painted. (An Engraving- by Hiirlimann after a picture by C. Bodmer.) 







SHOSHONE AND CREE WOMEN, two Indian women in the beautiful old leather-dress which has previously been described 
in more detail. The Shoshone woman wears her hair loose, the Cree woman wears hers in two firmly braided tresses. 
The latter also has magnificent ear-pendants of Dentalium snail-shell and beads, and her face is painted. The Shoshone 
are identical with the “Snake Indians” often mentioned in the stories of Red Indians; they are linguistically related to the 
Comanchee. The Cree (properly Kenistenoag) are a populous northern Algonquin tribe. (After an engraving by P. Legrand.) 
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typical hairdress of his 
>, a war-distinction. 

(After M’Kenney and Hall.) 





MISSOURI, OTO AND PONKA INDIANS. The Missouri and Oto belong to the tribes with shaven heads; the Ponka, however, wore their 
hair long. The Ponka chief also wears a small beard on the chin, a rarity with the Indians; the hair of the face was usually removed as soon 
as it appeared, being torn out. The Missouri and the Oto are seen wearing rich wampum ornaments, the Ponka a medal of the President. 
But while the Oto and the Ponka still wear robes of buffalo-skin we see the Missouri dressed in a woollen blanket traded from the whites. 

(After a picture by C. Bodmer.) 
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A MANDAN DANDY. The young- man has got himself up very beautifully with strings of 
beads, metal-lamella, dentalium shells and strips of fur in order to make a good impression 
on the young girls. The flute which he has in his arm shows that he is going to serenade 
his sweetheart. (After Wied.) 










DAKOTA WOMAN AND ASSINIBOIN GIRL. The dress of the women consisted of a long leather skirt, 
a belt to which knives and small tool-bags were suspended, a pair of short leggings reaching to the calf of 
the leg or below the knee, and moccasins. In addition to this they wore a coat which was frequently made 
from a tanned (or dressed) buffalo-hide without hair and which was ornamented with magnificent patterns, 
pressed, burnt or painted into it. The insides of the robes worn by the men were richly painted with 
pictures commemorating the deeds of valour of the wearers or having reference to dreams and visions. 





A MINNITAREE CHIEF. Of th< 


nous blessings of European culture this warrior has acquired a silk- 
hat and embellished it according to his taste with eagle-feathers and strips of fur. His splendid long hair 
is hanging loosely. From a chain of beads around his neck a medal of peace is suspended and rests upon 
a peculiar ornament made from fur, little sticks of bone and bear-claws. The coat of buffalo-hide is thrown 
carelessly over the shoulder, leaving the larger part of his strong painted torso uncovered. His legs are 
encased in embroidered leggings which have a fringe made from scalplocks; the footgear consists of beau¬ 
tifully embroidered moccasins. On his heels he wears strips of skunks fur as a war-distinction. In his right 
hand he holds a battle-axe adorned with ermine, strips of fur, locks of hair and a large scalp. (After Wied.) 





A DOG-DANCER. The society of the “dogs” was a military league which existed among almost all prairie 
tribes and comprised all men capable of bearing arms. It also supplied the military leaders. The distinguishing 
mark of these officers was a long strip of red dyed cloth or leather, on one end of which a slit was made 
through which the head was put; the strip hung down the back and trailed behind on the ground. At 
the beginning of a fight the leader jumped from his horse, thrust his spear through the free end of this 
sash into the ground and remained fixed on the spot directing the fight. Even when the outcome of the 
fight was unfavorable he was not allowed to move away until another dog-officer, equal in rank, pulled the 
spear out of the ground, striking his face with a whip. Otherwise he was obliged to die in his place. He even 
had to drive away those below him in rank if they tried to liberate him. (An engraving- by Rene Rollet after Bodmer.) 
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MATO TOPE, A CHIEF OF THE MANDAN ADORNED WITH HIS WAR-HONOURS. The different 

feathers and other embellishing- articles in the dress of an Indian were not only decorations but in most 
cases insignia of distinction. According to whether the feather was worn upright, horizontal or hanging down, 
whether it was trimmed or painted, it could be seen whether the wearer had captured an enemy, whether he 
had saved the life of a wounded comrade, taken a scalp, killed an enemy or was himself wounded. Mato 
Tope (“four bears”) who died in 1837, who was a friend of Prince Maximilian of Wied as well as of the noted 
painter of Indians, George Catlin, is here seen with a headdress indicating that he has killed and scalped 
an enemy, that he has killed and scalped a Cheyenne Indian and two Chippewa women and that he has 
been wounded by arrows several times, with a knife once and six times by rifle bullets. The hand painted 
on his breast signifies that he has also taken prisoners. (After C. Bodmer.) 






3 TOPE IN DRESS OF STATE. On occasions of festivities and council meetings the Indians appear 
ed in all their ornaments. The chiefs and prominent men had a special article of state-dress, the war- 
t, made of leather or cloth, trimmed with buffalo horns, ermine-strips, some porcupine quills or beads 
/ith eagle-feathers which often hung down over the whole back. These war-bonnets were a high 
:tion and could be made and worn only with the consent of the tribe. Mato Tope is dressed in a 
ornamented dress of state and is holding in his right hand a lance embellished with eagle feathers 
scalp. The iron point of the lance is encased in a leather cover for protection. 




DOG-SLEDS OF THE MANDAN. The sleds of the Indians for travel and transportation in winter consisted of a toboggan sled made from two long 
thin wooden boards or, in case of need, of pieces of bark. These were bent upwards in front like a ski and fastened together by crossbars. The} 
were generally pulled by dogs, but often women drew them. These sleds glided easily over the snow without sinking into it much, even when loaded heavily, 

(After Bodmer.' 






TRAVELLING ON THE PRAIRIES. The camp was broken up. The tent-poles were fastened to the sides of the saddles of the packhorses and one 
end allowed to trail behind on the ground. On these poles a few shorter cross-poles, or a large wooden frame with a network of rawhide thongs, 
were tied. On this litter the cover of the tepee, household belongings, etc. were fastened. The women either loaded whatever was left over on 
smaller drags (usually known by the French-Canadian term “travois”) to which dogs were harnessed or else carried it on their own backs. In such 
fashion the long procession started on its travels accompanied by armed men who had always to be on the look-out for a surprise attack by the 
enemy and could therefore not encumber themselves by carrying baggage. Before horses were introduced only dogs were used as beasts of burden. 

(After a picture by Capt. S, Eastman.) 
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SACRIFICE OF THE MANDAN. The hide of a white buffalo-cow was highly prized among most 
prairie Indians. In order to obtain the special favours of the “Master of Life” the Indian procured 
a white buffalo-hide of a cow not over two years old. Into this hide he wrapped bundles of sage 
or Indian corn together with ornaments and precious objects, and the whole was offered as a sacrifice 
to the “Master of Life” or the “Great Mystery”. (After a drawing-by C. Bodmer.) 




HUNTING MEDICINE OF THE ASSINIBOIN. The hunting tribes of the plains tried to ensure their livelihood through all kinds 
stone here seen is crowned with a buffalo skull to attract the buffaloes to the place. (After an eng 
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SURROUNDING A HERD. In the fall, the “Indian summer”, the whole community of a village generally went out on a buffalo-hunt in order to provide 
a store of meat and skins for the winter. With all sorts of cunning tricks a small herd was separated from the main body and forced into a side valley, 
a performance that frequently took several days to accomplish. When this herd was thus brought to the place destined for the slaughter, all men, armed 
with spears, bows and arrows — in later times also rifles and revolvers - - mounted their horses. Carefully the herd was rounded up and upon a sign of 
the leader of the hunt all the hunters pounced upon the startled animals. Within ten to twenty minutes the killing was finished and the whole camp arrived 
to prepare the animals. During the time of the autumn hunts the camp-police took severe measures to prevent any single man from going out alone to 
hunt, as this would easily scare the game away. Whoever infringed the game laws was punished heavily. (After C. Bodmer.) ^ 
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BUFFALO-HUNT IN WINTER. When heavy snow covered the country the hunters went on the 
chase armed with spears and bows and arrows. Quickly and easily they glided over the soft white 
surface on their snowshoes, while the heavy buffaloes and elks often sank up to their bellies in the 
snow and thus fell an easy prey to the hunters. The winter-hunt was pursued chiefly in order to 
obtain thick warm hides although, fresh meat was also desired. (Drawn by S. Eastman.) 



PRAIRIE FIRE. In the fall, after a long rainless period the dry grass of the prairie often caught fire. 
When the grass was short and there was no wind, no danger existed, for, the low narrow strip of 
flames advanced but slowly and one could step over it without even burning the soles of the shoes. 
But when a high wind was blowing over a prairie covered with tall grass the outbreak of a fire was 
a terrible danger. The fire advanced at a terrific speed, the belt of flames grew wider and wider 
and everything living sought safety in the greatest hurry, trying to reach a river course or at least 
a gulch in order to wait there for the danger to pass. Frequently Indians at war with each other 
played many evil pranks when the wind was blowing. They set fire to the grass and often the only 
means of defence was “fire against fire”. As quickly as possible a small area was burnt clean and 
here, on the still hot ashes, the Indians waited until the danger was past. (After a drawing- by Fred. Kurz.) 
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ANTELOPE HUNT. The prong-horned antelope (Antilocapra Americana) was a very shy but also inquisitive animal. This latter quality was used by the 
hunter, who fastened a light, coloured cloth upon a stick and then kept in ambush near a place frequented by antelope. The inquisitive creatures came 
up to inspect the strange object and the hunter could pick off the most suitable animal. Frequently the antelope were rounded up and shot down like 
buffaloes. Their hides furnished a fine, soft leather and their meat was much esteemed. (After Catlin.) 





OSAGE WARRIOR TAMING A WILD HORSE. Provided with lassoes of braided rawhide, and mounted on fleet steeds the Indians of the prairie 
went out on the chase for wild horses. The lasso was thrown around the neck of the victim and held tight by the rider’s own steed until the wild 
horse began to choke and fell to the ground. Then its frontlegs were quickly tethered, a simple strong rawhide bridle fastened to the lower jaw and 
the lasso removed. The hunter then mounted the animal that fought desperately and worked it with whip and legs until it had recognized its master, 
and, trembling and covered with foam, resigned itself to captivity. (After Catlin.) 







BUFFALO DANCE OF THE MANDAN. The “Beroki”, i. e. “Buffalo bulls”, were one of the most distinguished leagues of the Mandan. 
In their dance, which served to decoy the buffalo, the most prominent members wore masks made from buffalo-skin; in these masks eyes 
and mouth were edged with metal rings. In the hand each Indian carried a spear feathered like an arrow. The ordinary members wore 
caps made from the skin of the head of the buffalo, with the horns on. All members wore a buffalo tail fastened behind to their belt. 
The spectators in the background sat on the roof of a large assembly-house. (An engraving by Alex. Mannceau after a picture by C. Bodmer.) 




DANCE OF THE WHITE BUFFALO-COW. The women had their societies also. In this dance the leading- woman wore a complete white buffalo-hide, 
the other women had caps of white buffalo strips, embellished with feathers. A few members of a higher grade wore bundles of twigs, the points of 
which were ornamented with white down-feathers. A white buffalo hide was considered a possession of great value among the tribes of the prairie, although 
the Upsaroka or Crow Indians stood in superstitious fear of the white buffalo. White buffaloes were difficult to kill as they always kept in the center of 
the herd. (After Bodmer.) 







DANCE OF A POLICE SOCIETY. Secret societies were much in vogue. Even young- men formed clubs and had their special insignia, implements and 
dances. With advancing age the men passed into societies standing on a higher level mostly by buying membership. Several societies had police functions, 
as for instance the “doves”, a Piegan Blackfeet society of boys 9 to 13 years old, who exercised the powers of the hunting police to whose orders and 
punishments even older men had to pay unresisting obedience. One of the most prominent of these societies was the league of the “dogs” already mentioned. 





THE BEAR DANCE. All animal dances of the Indians served the double purpose of entertainment and of alluring the game by their supposed magic 
powers. The movements of the animals were imitated as closely as possible and by performances such as the bear, buffalo and antelope dances it was 
hoped to ensure a successful hunt. A special variety of the bear dance also served to exorcise sickness. In this case the sick man, or if he was too weak, 
a substitute, represented the bear who was chased by the other men. This variety of the bear dance often turned into a gay play of catch. (After Catlin’s portfolio.) 
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THE SNOWSHOE DANCE. When the first snow had fallen and the time for the winter-chase arrived, the Indians performed the snowshoe- 
dance in honor of the “Great Mystery”, that had given them the snowshoe for profit and pleasure. A pair of snowshoes was suspended from 
a pole and the men, painted and adorned, danced in a circle on their snowshoes, singing as they danced. (After Catlin.) 
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THE TEST OF TORTURE. The Mandan, a tribe belonging to the Sioux linguistic group of the upper 
Missouri, differed from the other plains tribes in many curious customs. One of their greatest religious 
festivals which lasted four days was the Okipe at which the young men were enrolled as warriors. They had 
to fast 4 days; then slits were cut into the skin and muscles of their breasts or backs with a jagged knife, 
and wooden skewers put through these. After they had first had buffalo skulls and shields fastened in a like 
manner to their arms and legs the victims were drawn up into the center of the sanctuary by men standing 
on the roof, with thongs which were fastened to the skewers. Thereupon other men, using poles for the 
purpose, turned their bodies in a rotary motion until they fainted. They were then lowered; the skewers 
pulled out of breast and back, and a joint of the small finger of the right hand chopped off. Then they 
were led out to the torture-dance. (After drawing.) 




TORTURE DANCE or the last run. Seized by two powerful men the future warriors were dragged around in a circle until 
the skewers by which the buffalo-skulls and shields had been fastened came out too. The young fellows who had again 
become unconscious, long before, were then left lying until they came to by themselves and staggered home to be cared 
for. The Sun-dance torture of the other plains tribes which is not unlike this ordeal, is not a war-test but a sort of thanks¬ 
giving sacrifice, generally for a rescue from a mortal danger. (After an engraving.) 









SCALP-DANCE Oh THE MINNITAREE. The scalp dance is a woman’s dance. The scalps, stretched upon hoops and ornamented, were suspended on 
poles. The women wore, besides scalps, the war decorations of their husbands and danced upon one side of the circle, the men, beautifully painted and 
adorned, closing- it. Singing- in turns with the women they beat time with rattles and drums and from time to time gave out war and scalping shouts, 
while beating the hand rapidly upon the mouth so that the shouts turned into trembling sounds. The scalp-dance often went on day after day for weeks. 

(After an engraving by C. Vogel.) 










HUMAN SACRIFICE AMONG THE PAWNEES. Occasionally the Skidi Pawnee — Wolf Pawnee, pani-loups — sacrificed, a girl to the planet Venus, the 
evening star. The victim was placed naked upon a scaffold under which a small fire was lit. Two strong warriors raised her arms and with their 
free hands held burning torches under the armpits. As soon as the torches touched the victim the warriors standing around shot their arrows at her, 
killing w herl instantly. ‘ Quickly the arrows were [pulled out, the flesh which was still warm was cut into pieces, placed into small baskets and carried 
to the newly sown fields. Here the chief took a piece and pressed the blood from it upon the freshly sown maize, to ensure fertility. Each warrior in 
turn followed his example. The last sacrifice of this kind was performed on April 22, 1838. (After an engraving by R. Hinshelwood.) 
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PLACE OF SACRIFICE OF THE MANDAN. The peculiar place of sacrifice of the Mandan was situated behind the cemetery. When 
the corpses had decayed upon the mortuary scaffolds the skulls were taken to this place and layed in bundles upon leaves of sage around 
a large circle. In the middle of this circle medicine-poles had been erected with one pair of male and one pair of female buffalo-skulls 
lying by them. The bereaved relatives went out often, sometimes daily, renewed the sage-leaves, brought food and conversed with the skulls. 

(An engraving; by Himely after a drawing by C. Bodmer.) 





















